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REPORT TO THE cc:::;aess 



DIGEST 



mv THE REVIEW WAS l-'AVE 

The General Accounting Office (GAO) 
reviewed Federal vocational educa- 
tion programs in California, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Pennsviv^nia to find 
out whether legislav'/^e objectives 
were being achieved to icientify 
major problems. Thei- four States" 
received $104 niilllo'v, or 22 oercent 
of the total Federal ossistanre for 
vocational education, in fiscal year 
1972. 

■.GAO's review concenfe-ated on ISiTgh 
school vocationan education, iecause 
the: States' progrnirih em^hasi^isd this 
level of edu-cation:. "Pcct-secondary 
wcational training in 2-year com- 
munity colleges is also important, 
but, of the four States, only Cali- 
fornia had extensive community col- 
lege programs at the time of GAO's 
review. 

Baa'kgr'ound 

The Federal Governinent started its 
involvement in vocational education 
in 1917 and broadened its role with 
the passage of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963.. 

The objective of the act, as amended 
in 1968, is to provide all persons 
who need vocational education with 
access to vocational training which 
is: ' 

"*** realistic in the light of ac- 
tual or anticipated opportuni- 
ties for gainful emplo^^ent, and. 
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TRAINING AMERICA'S LABOR FORCE- 
POTENTIAL, PROGRESS, AND PROBLEMS 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare B-164031(l) 



which is suited to their needs, 
interests, and abilities." 

Particular emphasis is pla'-ed on 
meeting the needs of the d-'isadvan- 
taged. 

Since 1963, Federal expendirtures for 
vocational education increased from 
S57 million, in. fiscal year ?353 to 
$507 million in fiscall year T972. 
while State and local expent-ii/res 
rose from $254 million in fircal 
year 1963 to SI ,951 million T-^^is- 
-cal year 1971 . 

"nraTiining America's labor force may 
take .many forms, but perhaps none is 
more important— at least in poten- 
tial --than vocational education. It 
can be used to teach skills and con- 
structive work attitudes to all ages 
of- the population— from youths in 
early years of Schooling to adults 
who have developed poor work habits 
or who have discovered that yester- 
day's job skills are obsolete in to- 
day's world. 



FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS_ 

The four States have set ambitious 
goals for vocational education and 
have done considerable planning to- 
v/ard achieving' 'these goaTs. Attain- 
ing these goals will require time; 
talent; hard work; cooperation; and, 
according to State officials, 
money—lots of money. Some progress 
has been achieved; the percentage of 
the Nation's secondary students 
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trnro'ilecl in vocational education hss 
riser. froiTi 24 i^ercent in fiscal i'ear 
1965 to 38 percent in fiscal year 
1971. 

- Voj^:it ioy:al, c:i xi:^i ':tioK not vTc^vidcid 
^to all who ncec. it 



Hov/ever, the objective of the legis-, 
iction had not been achieved na- 
tionvn'd': or in any o-~ the four 
States. According to Department of 
Hea-lth. Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
data, 37 percent of the Nation's 
hiqh'E;::!;Ool students rresunied to 
need vocational education'-primarily 
those nat going on to 4-year col- 
leges—rare not receiving it. In 
the four States, eve- QTreater pro- 
portions-"44 to 75 D^ercHnt--of itixe 
high school stud-nts. EeMing itvra-^.e 
act recer^ving it. 

Vocational educators say that the 
causes of this situation are 

—insufficient financial support at 
all levels of government and 

--an unfavorable image of? and a re- 
sulting aversion to, vocational 
education. 

GAO's review showed indications of 
both of these problems but also 
showed that the image problem was 
not always present. In some loca- 
tions, vocational programs are ex- 
tren]ely successful in gaining com- 
munity acceptance, attracting stu- 
dents, and resulting in jobs for 
graduates. No direct research or 
systematic information. gathering has 
ber^n performed on the exact nature 
or extent of the- image problem. 
This situation demonstrates a need 
for HEW to undertake research into 
•the exact nature and extent of voca- 
tional education's funding and image 
probleins. (See p. 12.) 



Fiijids 'lot v/PoveT'l'j, used 
for ti\e (H3udva:}:Tapecl 

In the four States, funds intended 
by the act to supDort soecial pro- 
grams or services for disadvantaged 
persons unabU to succeed in the 
regular vocational education program 
were often not used for this purpose. 
Special assistance includes tutors, 
remedial education, and modified or 
special programs. 

Some .Siate and local education offi- 
cial's did not fully understand the 
inted^ use 'of funds for disadvan- 
tH^ged persons and! therefore used 
the:s:e funds for regular vocational 
•orograniE.. 

Vss -u. rsH^ 1. r cTf ifecu srs i ons wi t h - GAO , 
IfEW tssned clarifying guidelines and 
planned to hold regional conferences 
to provide further clarification. 

These actions should provide the 
needed clarification, but to be ef- 
fective the guidelines will have tc 
be enforced through increased KEW 
and State program monitoring. (See 
p. .22.) 

Better managemnt 
information needed 

HEW, the four States, and independ- 
ent evaluators believe that the 
current management information sys- 
tems of HEW and the States did not 
provide sufficient data. to. ade- 
quately evaluate the results of pro- 
grams, as required by the act. Data 
furnished to HEW by the States was * 
often inaccurate or incomplete. 

At the time. of GAO's review, two cf 
the States had made some progress in 
improving their management informa- 
tion systems. There is a need for 
HEW to coordinate with State and 



local ed'jcation agencies in defin- 
ing the information needed -for an 
adequate management infcrfTii:tion sys- 
tem and to assist these agencies in 
establishing such systems. (See. 
p. 32.) 



mcommPATious or suggestions 

The Secretary of HEW should: 

— Initiate research .into the exact 
nature and extent of vocational 
education's financial and image 
problems, with a view tov;ard de— 
BBrmininr: winni actions are neces- 
sary to more fully achieve the ob- 
jective of the act. (See p. 19.) 

—Instruct HEW's regional offices to 
monitor more closely the use 
funds for educationally. disadvan- 
taged persons to insure that these 
funds are being used as intended 
by the act in compliance with HEW 
guidelines. (See p. 30.) 

—Require the States to describe 
procedures they intend to employ 
so that funds for the disadvan- 
taged are used properly. (See 
p. 30.) 

—Coordinate the efforts of HEW and 
the States in defining the infor- 
mation needed to adequately evalu- 
ate program results and should as- 
sist the States in the design and 
the implementation of management 
information systems. (See p. 37.) 



--Take action so that HEW and the 
States verify the accuracy and 
coPDleteness of reported informa- 
.ii0;D. (See p. 37.) 



AGEVCY ACTIOllS AND UIIRESOLVED ISSUES ' 

HEW concurred with GAO's recommenda- 
tions. Actions have been taken or 
promised to conduct the required re- 
search, to properly control the use 
of disadvantaged funds, and to im- 
prove the management information 
syst^rns. The actions should result 
7T} Tret^ded program improvements if 
carried out nationwide. 

State officials also generally con- 
curred with GAO's recommendations s 
but they and HEW said that GAO 
should have included more informa^ 
tion on the accomplishments and po- 
tential of vocational education. 
Although GAO found some programs 
which appeared to be operating ef- 
fectively, the incomplete and inac- 
curate management information pre- 
vented unqualified conclusions on 
overall program effectiveness. 



MATTERS FOR CONSIDERATION 

BY THE CONGRESS . " 

Although progress has been made, 
substantial additional efforts will 
be needed by both the States and the 
Federal Government to fully achieve 
the objectives of the Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act of 1953. 
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CliAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



"New methods;, materials, and machines are shaping 
a new world in which knowledge and skill are 
paramount. Much more than mere literacy and phys- 
ical vigor is required of raqst people working with 
the new processes of an advaincing technological 
society." 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, June 1969^1) 

In this age of rapid technological change, America's 
labor force is faced with the necessity of training and 
retraining to keep pace with an ever- changing dejiiand for 
job skills. .Training may take many forms, but Perhaps none 
IS more important-~at least in potential— than vocational ' 
education. It can be used to teach skills and good work 
attitudes to all age groups of the pcpulation— from youths 
m early years of schooling to adults who have developed 
poor work habits or who have discovered that yesterday's 
job skills are obsolete in today ' s world . Recognizing the 
value of such training, the Nation has invested billions of ' 
dollars-Federal, State, and local-in vocational education 
programs. 

FEDERAL PAR.TICIPATION IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Federal Government has long recognized the impor- 
tance of vocational education in training America's labor 

r^S^I'e o^''?f^^^^Z' ""^^^^ ^'""^ passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
K^u u.b.C. li;, the Government has helped prepare persons 
for the labor market by .providing funds to the States for 
vocational training. The George-Barden Act, which was ef- 
fective from 1946 to 1968, provided additional Federal 
support to the States, authorizing funds for administration, 
vocational guidance, and tr'aining. 
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'Source: HEW booklet that s'ommarizes, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968, p. 1. 
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To help cope with the Nation's einplo>^ent problems, 
the Congress passed the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
(.20 U.S. C. 1241). The act shifted program emphasis from 
tr::ining in limited occupational cateories— agricultxiral, 
.home economics, ■ trade, and industrial— to training or re- 
training in a broad range of occupational skills for major 
groups of people— high school students (secondary); high 
school graduates (post-secondary); older persons; and persons 
v;ith academic, socioeconomic, " or other handicaps. 

As amended in 1968, the act authorized appropriations 
for regular vocational programs, programs for students with 
special needs (disadvantaged and handicapped), exemplary pro- 
grams and projects, consumer and homemaking education, cc- 
operative (industry/ school) progrrams, work- study programs, 
research and training, curriculum development, and persoimel 
training. The amendment also recjpLiired the establish-nent of 
national and State advisory councils to evaluate these voca- 
tional education programs and to recommend changes as war- 
ranted. 

Following enactm.ent of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, ej:pc?.nditures for vocational education by all levels 
of goveri'iment— Federal, State, and local- -increased dramat- 
ically. Federal expenditures increased from $57 million in 
fiscal year 1963 to $447 million in fiscal year 1971 , while 
State and local expenditures rose from $254 million in fiscal 
year 1963 to $1,951 million in. fiscal year 1971. The 
increase in Federal expenditures is illustrated in the follow- 
ing chart. 

A-DMINISTRATI ON OF ' 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HElO — 
the Federal agency responsible for vocational education 
programs— administers the programs through its Office of 
Education which has assigned the task to, its Bureau of Adult 
Vocational and Technical Education. Field activities are 
administered by the Bureau's regional directors stationed 
in HEW's 10 regional offices. State departments of educa- 
tion are responsible for administering the programs at the 
State level. . • . 

States desiring to receive Federal funds for any fiscal 
year must submit a State plan to the regional adult. 



vocational, and technical education director for approval. 
The plan must meet the requirements of the act and of REIT's 
implementing guidelines. Funds for permanent programs 
are allotted annually to the States on the basis of the 
number of persons of various age groups and the States* 
per capita income. Funds are also available for certain ■ 
programs authorized for only a limited period. These funds 
are allotted solely on the basis of the States' population 
in specific age groups. 



FEDERAL APPROPi;'lATIONS 
W MILLIONS or DOLLARS 
5-^0 



GROWTH OF FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 
m VOCATIONAL EnUCATiOi'l SiHCE 
PASSAGE OF THE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION ACT OF iS53 




1963 1964 V965 1966 



1967 1968 1969 
FISCAL YEARS 



1970 1971 1972 1973.^ 



^ Amount requested 
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CII/xPTER 2 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NOT REACHING ALL \mO NEED IT 



The objective of the Vocational Education Act — that all 
persons needing vocational education receive it--is far from 
being fully achieved at the high school level. In some high 
schools, studejits seern not to want vocational education even 
though it is available and facilities are tmderutilized- In 
other locations it is not even available. 

The apparent inability of vocational education programs 
to attract the interest of students, parents, teachers, and 
taxpayers and to thereby become attractive training programs 
for those who could benefit from them is not a universal 3it 
uation. Some high school vocational education programs are 
extremely successful in gaining community acceptance, at- 
tracting studejits, and resulting in jobs for graduates. The 
reasons for the wide variation among schools and locations 
are not clear, aad not much research into the causes has 
been undertaken. 

GOAL VERSUS AC HIEVEMENT— A WIDE D ISPARITY 

The goal of the Vocational Education Act, as stated in 
the 1968 amendments, is: 

^^kirk that persons of all ages in all commujiities of 
the States — those in high school, those who have 
completed or discontinued their formal education 
and are p-reparing to enter the labor market, those 
who have already entered the labor market but need 
to upgrade their skills or learn new ones, those 
with special educational handicaps, and those in 
post" secondary schools- -will have ready access to 
vocational training or retraining "Jt**,'^ 

•The legislative history of the. 1963 act and of the 1968 
amendments indicates that the Congress intended that all 
persons who need vocational education . should receive it and 
that anyone not completing a 4-year college program, leading 
to a baccalaureate degree was presumed to need it, 



The four States '^^2 reviewed had plans to provide voca- 
tional education to the majority of secondary students not 
going on to 4-year colleges. But, as showi below, only a 
small proportion of these studejits were receiving it in 
1971, according to estimates by State officials and con- 
sultants. 



Percenta£;e of high school s::udents 

Presmed 1:0 iiGcd ~ Receiving 

vocational vocational 

education (note a) education 



California 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Nationwide 



80 
67 
60 
50 
60 



20 
28 
25 
28 
38 



Percentage of those 
presumed to need 
vocational education 
vho are not reccivin?^ it - 

75 
58 
58 
44 
37 



^Primarily students not going to 4-year colleges. Students not receiving 

vocational education in high school can receive it under post- secondary 
' training programs such as those offered in a 2-year comunity college. 

Some progress has been achieved; in fiscal year 1965 
only 24 percent of the Nation's high school students were 
receiving vocational education. 



Reasons for the problem -- 
ed ucator s ' vi e^'rpo int . 

Vocational educators at all levels have stated to us and 
in published reports that many high school studen.ts who need • 
vocational education are not receiving it because (1) not 
enough money is available for vocational education and (2) it 
has a bad image (too many people— students, parents, coun- 
selors, and nonvocational teachers and administrators- -think 
that vocational education is not' the road to a successful 
career, because this can be attained only through a college 
degree) . 

The following are representative views expressed by 
vocational educators about the funding and image problems. 

--Too many persons relate vocational education to 
"shop'' or "manual training" classes of the past, 
which became the repository of any child considered 
to be below average. 
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— Teachers and comselors are academically oriented 
and do not knov; about the advantages of vocational 
education. As a result, they direct promising stu-- 
dents away from vocational education courses. 

Twice- the amount of money presently available is . 

needed to achieve the objectives of the act* Tlie 
current level of Federal funding is comparable to 
a doctor trying to treat a large v/ound with a band-- 
aid. 

— At the local level, there is apathy toward vocational 
education. For example, one State hoped to build a 
vocational school in a certain coxmty, but local 
voters . turned do\m a tax proposal for providing 
their share of the funds. 

We believe that the funding and image problems may be inter- 
related and self -perpetuating; vocational education's poor 
image could prevent it from being adequately funded and in- 
adequate funding cotald make it difficult to overcome the bad 
image . 
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Evidence t end s to be. c onflicting " 

Cur review shovTed indications of both an image problem 
d a lack of funds, as x.7ell as underutilized facilities, for 
vocational education in some scliool districts. Hovrever, ve 
also noted sitiiations where there did not appear to be an 
aversion to vocational education. These circumstances, dis- 
cussed below, demonstrate the desirability of a detailed 
evaluation of the problem. Our review showed, however, that 
no specific studies on the image problem had been made. 

Funding;— is it enough? 

Vocational educators say they are not getting a fair 
share of today's education dollar, even at the secondary 
level where vocational education is most concentrated. We 
are not able to comment on the fairness of vocational educa- 
tion' s share of total expenditures for education because of 
the subiective nature of such a judgment. The following 
chart illustrates, however, tlie percentages' of the total ex- 
penditures for secondary education which were applicable to 
vocational education in the four States in fiscal year 1970. 

We did find, however, that some school districts do not 
allocate any of their education dollars to vocational educa- 
tion. The following table, listing the total number of 
school districts and secondary students in the four States 
and the number of districts and students without any voca- 
tional programs during the 1970-71 school year, illustrates 
this. 
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' State 

California 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 



Number of Number, of No vocational programs 
districts students Di stricts Students 



358 
527 
628 
579 



1,425,000 
593,000 
704,000 
525,500 



7 

106 
58 
49 



5,000 
46,000 
33,500 
39,000 



We could not determine the reasons for this situation. How- 
ever, if the residents of school districts that did not have 
vocational education thought they needed it, it probably 
would have been made available. 
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PERCENT OF SECONDARY EXPENDITURES USED FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FISCAL YEAR 1970 

CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 




PENNSYLVANIA OHIO 



NOTE: Many students rece^- :;.g vocqtionol education olso take subjects Included under funds 
for all other secondory progroms. 
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Vocational education's imag;e-" 

the differin g vi ews in lat%qe cities 

The aversion to vocational education seemed to be most 
prevalent in. the large cities 'included in our review, even 
though not all schools or vocational courses in the large 
cities had the problem. 

In one large city, for example, equipment worth over 
$250,000 for a course in machine shop -was not being used to 
capacity. The school officials said that the equipment was 
used to only one- third of available capacity, because st\i- 
dents and their parents believed that the vocational educa- 
tion student was being trained to be a "second-class citi- 
zen," as opposed to the ideal of going to college and achiev- 
ing meaningful positions. Tlie officials said this attitude' 
prevailed, even though job openings were available locally 
for graduates of this course. On the other hand, we found 
instances in which vocational education's image appeared to 
be one of "a road to success." 

In a comprehensive high school in a large city, school 
officials told us that there was generally a favorable image 
of vocational education; In fact, the school advertises its 
commercial food course in j\inior high schools throughout the 
city, and the students come from all over the city to attend 
the co\arse. According to the officials, the course is al- 
ways fully attended and graduates have no trouble finding 
jobs. 

Officials in another large city told us that vocational 
education had an image problem in that city at one time, but 
that they thought it had been overcome for the most part. 
They said this had been achieved^ through such measures as 
constructing new buildings, getting better .quality students 
into vocational curriculums, getting good industry coopera- 
tion, and ridding guidance counselors of. their preoccupation 
with college preparatory curriculums. As evidence of the 
lacTc of an image problem, officials in this city cited 
strong citizen support for vocational education and one vo- 
cational school V7hich has an excellent reputation in the 
city. This school, they said, had 600 applicants for the 
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1971-72 school year but cci:ld accept only 450 new students. 
Tney said the school's reputation had spread by word of 
mouth and was based largely on its record for placing its 
graduates . 

A favorable ivAa°e in some l o cations . ' ' 

The medium- and small- sized cities included in our re- 
view seemed- to have much less of an. image problem than the 
large cities. Vocational education officials in one mediunt- 
sized city said the image of their program could be, and was 
Deing, improved. The attitudes of nonvocational teachers 
and. counselors was the area most needing improvement. Voca- 
tional education's image was such, however, that it had won 
widespread acceptance by the students, and the vocational 
classes were enrolled to capacity. According to the offi- 
cials, the new vocational- technical school being opened for 
the 1971-72 school year was badly needed. Some of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of vocational education in this city 
were the vocational students. Officials said that iwocational 
education's im.agG was being improved by such measures as 
(i; the new vocational- technical center with its campus-like 
atmosphere, (2) the mixing of vocational and nonvocational 
students in nonvocational classes to the point that the 
teachers in these classes frequently could not tell them 
apart, and (3} the hea\ry involvement of the State employment 
service in the placement of vocatinnal students into part- 
time jobs dutjing school and into permanent jobs upon gradua- 



CAREER EDUCATION PLAIn^'ED 



The Vocatiui.iul Educatxoii Act requires each State de- 
siring funds to submit a State plan for vocational educa- 
^ tion which is reviewed by HES'^ for compliance with the act 
and with HEW's implementing guidelines. The four States* 
plans and the interpretation of objectives by State of- 
ficials were consistent with the act, and the State of- 
ficials agreed on the general direction to be taken in voca- 
i:ional education • They envision that the ideal system will 
imclude 

— a kindergarten through sixth-grade program designed 
to create an awareness and a respect for work; 

■ — a seventh- and eighth-grade program to provide ex- 
posure to the whole spectrum of employment and to 
build a ba^sis for the career exploration program; 

— a mnth- .and tenth-grade career exploration program 
ixE which -Students will explore work possibilities 
a3id determine what they want to do; 

— 81 program for dropout-prone youths of ages 14 and 15; 

--a preparatory job training vocational education pro- 
gram for the majority of the students in the 11th 
and 12th .grades (secondary level), or at age 16, 
which pnoraLdes a significant breadth of vocational 
erteiration so that any student, regardless of ability, 
can be trained;; . 

• — a post- secondary technical program for those students 
'^efe) have graduated, or have dropped out, from high 
s:c3iools and want to enter the technical fields; and 

— an adult vocational education program to serve those 
adblts who need retraining or upgrading of their 
present skills. 

None or the four States, however, were able to achieve 
what they heilieved tc; be the ideal system. The States have 
concentrated on the liast three phases listed above — second- 
ary, post-seerondary^ and adult — ^with the greatest amount of 
effort expended at tfcse secondary level. 
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The HEVJ Commissioner of Education has been actively 
supporting an educational approach, called career education, 
which is quite similar to the systejn envisioned by the four 
States, Career education models are being developed at 
six locations around the country vith HH-/ assistance (finan- 
cial and technical), but this development is not scheduled 
for completion until December 197 3. 

POTENT IAL EFFECT O N 
Tv^ANPffljgR T RAININ G PROGR/^J-IS 

An important factor to consider is the impact that 
vocational' education prograjr^s have on an area's manpov7er 
training programs. Youths who are not exposed to a good 
vocational education program in secondary school either 
because it is not available or because it is rejected due 
to an image problem, would seem to be likely candxdatcs-- 
after they realize that they do not have salable skills m , 
the job market— for manpower training programs. Over 
300,000 young people, aged 21 or younger, entered federally 
funded manpower training programs during fiscal year 1971. 

Such programs may or may not be as effective as voca- 
tional ediication courses in teaching job skills in a regu- 
lar school environment ~we know of no studies comparing the 
two— but these programs are a more expensive way to train 
people for jobs because stipends are paid to enrollces , 
and a range of supportive services is generally provided. 
Finding ways to equip young people-particularly high school 
students— with salable skills would seem to offer prospects 
for reducing future needs for manpower programs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Not all persons who need vocational education are re- 
ceiving it . 

The vocational educators see the primary problems as 
insufficient funding and a- bad image caused by an over- 
emphasis on academic (4-year college preparatory) curricu- 
lums i We believe that these factors "may be interrelated 
and self -perpetuating; an aversion to vocational education 
results in an amwillingness to provide funds and the lack 
of funds results in poor or insufficient programs and/ or 
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the inability to promote a more favorable image. Yet .there 
has been little or no research or .systematic information 
gathering on the exact nature and extent of the imaige prob^ 
leni and its relationship, if any, to the availability of 
funds for vocational education. The wide variation in voca- 
tional education's image from location to location and 
school to school indicates that such image problems, as may 
have existed, have been overcome* in some instances. 

We think that research is needed in this area so that 
a better understanding can, be had of wl*)y all those persons 
who v/ould benefit from vocational education either do not 
receive it or do not want it. This research could be under- 
taken by the recently authorized National Institute of Educa 
tion or could be Lindertaken jpintly by the Federal and State 
governments. In any event, a strong Federal leadership role 
would appear to be necessary so that the results of the re- 
search can be adequately disseminated throughout the coimtry 

Tlie questions studied during this research should re- 
late to: 

1. The extent that aversions to vocational education 
are caused by a widespread view that only a college 
degree can lead to a successful career, 

2. The reason for the apparent absence of an aversion 
to vocational education in some schools. 

3. Whether aversions to vocational education programs 
are caused by the reputed poor quality of some 
programs and, if so, whether that reputation is 
warranted. - , 

4. Whether statistics and other information on the 
careers of vocational graduates would impress 
those persons who have an aversion to vocational 
education. 

5. The relationship of present levels of funding to 
vocational education's image -problem where it 
exists, and the probable impact of additional 
funding on that problem. 
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6, The probable impact of a career education program 
on the attitudes of those concerned. 

The importance of understanding more about why voca- 
tional education programs are successful in some locations 
and not in others is that this type of ■ training appears to 
be the key to the job opportunities opening up in this "dec- 
ade. According to the Department of Labor, eight out of 
10 jobs to be filled during the 1970s will be open to people 
who have not completed 4 years of college; therefore, a voca- 
tionally oriented education would seem to provide greater 
opportunity for obtaining these jobs, 

RECOI-SgNDATION TO THE SECRETARY ■ 
OF HE/>LTH, EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 

We recommend that the Secretary of r.iEV7 undertake re- 
search into the exact nature and extent of the ftinding and 
image probleias attached to vocational education, with a. . 
view toward determining what actions may be necessary to 
more fully achieve the objectives of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. I 
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■1 FUNDS TARGETED FOR TlrlE 

DISADVAtrrAGED MISS THE MAR.K 

I Some Federal funds vhich should have been used for 

' special programs or services for persons unable to succeed 
in vocationa.1 education \vrithout such services were used in- 
stead for regular vocational education programs. This hap- 
pened in the four States because most State and local offi- 
cials did not properly understand HEW s use of the term 
^disadvantaged . " As a result, the funds were not available 
for persons needing the special programs or services. 



i The fact that many State and local school officials 

I misunderstood the requirements of the Vocational Education 

Act and of HEW s implementing guidelines regarding the use 
of funds for the . disadvantaged indicated that more defini- 
tive guidance by HEW is necessary. AlsOj if HEW and the* 
j ■ States had more closely m.onitored implementation of the re- 

I quirements, misunderstandings would have been apparent much 

I sooner and attempts could have been. made to correct the 

! situation. 
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The 1968 amendments to the Vocational Education Act re- 

qviire that not less than 15 percent of the basic grants to 

States and all of the funds appropriated specifically for 
this purpose be used: 

^^-k-k-k fQ-x: persons '^'^'^ who have academic, socio- 
economic, or other handicaps that prevent them 
from succeeding in the regular vocational edu- 
cation program ." (Underscoring supplied,) 

HEW calls such persons disadvantaged. The definition 
of "disadvantaged" for vocational education differs from the 
more common definitions used by HEW and the Department of 
Labor for other programs which define "disadvantaged" pri- 
marily on the basis of family income. For vocational edu- 
cation, HEW defines "disadvantaged" on the basis of a per- 
son's inability to succeed in the regular program without 
special assistance, such as might be provided by individual 



tutors, consultants, psychologists, instructional aides, 
diagnostic testing, modified or special programs, remedial 
education, and extension of the school day. 

HEW does not consider all persons from low- income fami- 
lies to be necessarily disadvantaged, because many students 
from such backgrounds can and do succeed in regular pro- 
grams. Some State aiid local officials did not understand 
this requirement and apparently were confused by the dif- 
ferent definitions of 'disadvantaged" used for different 
programs. As a result, vocational education funds targeted 
for persons unable to succeed in regular programs without 
special assistance did not sevve the purpose. for which they 
were intended. 

. Of the $79e2 million in Federal funds made available to 
the four States for fiscal year 1970^ $13.8 million, or 17 
percent, was allotted to special programs for disadvantaged 
persons. 

HEW sponsored meetings of school administrators and 
vocational educators in liarch and April 1969 to provide 
these officials V7ith guidelines for defining ''disadvantaged** 
persons and programs; these guidelines were published in 
booklet form in October 1969 • In February 1970, HEW issued 
another instruction, entitled "Suggested Utilization of Re- 
sources and Guide for Expenditures," providing further guid- 
ance • In May 1970, mandatory regulations were published in 
the Federal Register • 

In essence, the HEW guidelines repeated the requirement 
of the act that the funds for disadvantaged students were to 
help persons unable to succeed in regular vocational pro- 
grams and were to be used only to pay the costs of providing 
special programs, modifying existing programs, or furnishing 
supplementary special services. 

The State plans, approved by HEW for the four States^ 
repeated the requirements of: the law and HEW' s instructions 
with little or no elaboration* The plans did not indicate 
what procedures would be used to insure that funds for the 
disadvantaged were properly used. If HEW had required the 
States to describe these procedures in their State plans and 
if the procedures were effectively followed, more of the 
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funds might have hee.n used to provide special programs or 

services to the disadvantaged. The descriptions could in- 
clude the of information local school districts v?ould 

be requ'. : ':ci o p^rovide to the States eaid the type and fre- 
quency o.^ States^ monitoring of local districts. 

CALIFORNIA 

Of $4*9 million in Federal funds received for dis- 
advantaged students in fiscal year 1970 , California allo- 
cated $3p6 million to local school districts vith the* in- 
structions-consistent vith HlilW's guidelines — that the funds 
be used for programs and services for persons vfho could not 
succeed in regular vocational programs without special as- 
sistance* The balance, $1.3 million', was allocated on the 
basis of ^vritten proposals from school districts,' stating 
that funds were needed for specific programs for persons who 
could not succeed in the regular prograJUr 

To evaluate the State's administration of funds for the 
disadvantaged, we concentrated on the $3o6 million general 
allocation. In visiting several school districts, vre found 
that local officials did not seem to be fcimiliar with HE\^^s 
definition of "^disadvantaged" persons and programs and did 
not follow the State's instructions to., seek out those' per- 
sons who could not succeed in the regular vocational program* 
In most . instances, the programs funded under the general al- 
location were attended by regular students and did not pro- 
vide .special assistance for the disadvantaged. * For example: 

--One school district in Calif orrda claimed a total ex- 
penditure of $46,000 for' the disadvantaged in 14 
trade and industrial cotirses. We reviewed four of 
these 14 courses which district officials said had 
used funds for the disadvantaged. Instructors for 
the four courses told us that requirements for en-- 
rollment in the courses would, if anything, probably 
prevent disadvantaged students from enrolling and 
that no special services for the disadvantaged were 
provided; 

We reported our findings to the California State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, VT'ho told us that education pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged lacked effective State and 
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Federal direction. He said further that a review would be 
made in each school district in California to insure that 
all programs v/ere 5,n compliance with Federal criteria. 

MICHIGAN 

Although Michigan's written procedures for allocating 
funds for special programs for the disadvantaged also recog- 
nize the intent of the act and HEW s guidelines to identify 
and help persons who cannot succeed in the regialar program, 
these procedures were not followed. In fiscal year 1970, 
Michigan made a general allocation of $860,000, or 35 per- 
cent of its $2.47 million in Federal funds intended for the 
disadvantaged, to local school districts to purchase equip- 
ment for their regular vocational education programs. Tlie 
school districts were not told that the funds were to be 
used for the disadvantaged. State officials said that, al- 
though the eqpuipment vras for regular vocational programs, 
some disadvantaged students .may have had the opportunity to 
use it. 

The remaining 65 percent — $1.61 million — was allocated 
on the basis of x-nritten proposals . from local school dis- 
tricts req;uesting funds for special programs. Although the 
State required the proposals to .contain information on the 
objectives and goals of the programs and criteria for stu- 
dent selection, many proposals were approved that did not 
contain this information. In visits to local school dis- 
tricts, we found that some programs approved for the dis- 
advantaged were open. to all students and were not designed 
to serve persons unable to succeed in the regular vocational 
projgram. For example: 

— For one school district, the State approved a ^'Busi- 
ness Education Exemplary Curriculum^' project for 
$63,550. Students were eligible who attended one 
of two inner- city high schools in areas with poor 
socioeconomic populations and who had taken no 
previous high school business education courses. 
The local school officials responsible for the pro- 
gram said that no attempts were made to identify 
students who were disadvantaged. Rather, all students 
who had signed up for the traditional business courses 
were admitted into the new course. 



state officials — explaining why they had made a general 
allocation of funds, intended for the disadvantaged, to pur- 
] chase equipment for regular vocational programs-- said that 

I the requests for equipment funds exceeded the amounts avail- 

i able for this purpose; therefore, funds for special programs 

I had been used to partially meet this need. They explained 

j further that these funds were distributed to school districts 

I on the presumption that some people below poverty levels 

j lived in the area and would use the equipment. In our opin- 

! ion, these comments by State officials indicate a misunder- 

' standing of the intent of the act and a lack of understand- 

ing of HEW's implementing guidelines. 

State officials told us that, because of a lack of 
staff to adequately monitor local programs, they had not 
been aware of the violations but that in the future they 
would increase their .monitoring activity. 
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OHIO 



Ohio's procedures governing the use of vocational u- 
catxon funds fc disadvantaged students recognize the intent 
of the act and .JiWs guidelines identify and help persons 
•^7ho cannot succeed in the regular program. However, the prro- 
cedures were not always followed* 

Fiscal year 1970 Federal funds for the disadvantaged — 
$2.67 million — v/ere allocated to local school districts on 
the basis of written proposals. In our visits to selected 
local school districts, we found that the programs in op- 
eration were not the same as those described in the approved 
proposals. Persons participating in the programs were not 
necessarily disadvantaged, and often the programs were part 
of the regular vocational program. Further, local officials 
appeared to have mi s-onder stood HElf's guidelines regarding the 
use of funds for disadvantaged persons. For example: 

--On May 4, 1970, the State approved $42,800 for equip- 
ment for an '^Office Duplicating and Communication 
Specialist'' course. The school officials acknowledged 
to us that the majority of students enrolled in the 
course could not qualify as disadvantaged. They 
, stated . that, at the time of approval, they were not 
aware that the fimds could be used only for specific 
persons who were unable to succeed in the regular 
programs and who required special assistance. 

In discussing our findings. State officials told us . 
that they understood the definition of ''disadvantaged" as 
intended by the act but that they had not been aware that 
local districts did not have an adequate mderstanding.of 
the purpose of the sp.ecial funds. They said State monitoring 
had not disclosed this situation, because the State was slow 
in building up its monitoring staff. They said that an in- 
creased staff (recently expanded from one to three) and a 
new requirement (local school districts must submit infor- 
mation on each student served indicating the nature of the 
disadvantagement which made the student eligible) should 
prevent this situation from happening in the future. 
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PENNSYLTANIA 



Pennsylvania allocated $3.69 million of its Federal 
vocational education funds in fiscal year 1970 for programs 
for disadvantaged students. Of this amount, $1.83 million 
was allocated to local school districts on the basis of a 
formula Tehich took into consideration the total number of 
children: in each district and the number of those from 
families on public assistance, in foster homes, and in in- 
stitutions for the neglected or delinquent; $940,000 was 
allocated to the schools in the two largest cities in the 
State; and the remaining $920,000 was allocated on the. basis 
of TOittei requests from school districts for specific pro- 
grams . 

Pennsylvania's definition of "disadvantaged," consistent 
with the act and HEW's guidelines, includes persons who have 
academic, socioeconomic, cultural, or other handicaps. How- 
ever, State officials have placed limited emphasis on the 
fact that, to be considered disadvantaged, such persons 
must be unable to succeed in regular vocational courses. 

In specific programs conducted by selected local school 
districts, v/e found that this lack of emphasis resulted in 
the programs' being open to all persons and that only limited 
attempts were made to identify persons requiring special as- 
sistance. For example: 

--A large city school district received $884,899 for 
a vocational project. Part of this amoxmt ($607,920) 
was designated as chargeable to the disadvantaged 
allocation, on the basis or the sciiool district's 
estimate that 69 percent of the students in the 
project were disadvantaged. However, no attempts 
were made in the city high schools to identify spe- 
cific students who could not succeed in the regular 
program. 

State officials acknowledged that general allocations 
to schools with a large percentage of low- income or aca- 
demically deficient students did not meet the intent of the 
act, and they attribufeBd the improper allocations that oc- 
curred early inithe program to- an inexperienced staff. The 
officials pointed out, however, that the State had instituted 
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improved controls — certifications hy local school officials 
th.it: prcgrams funded by the genera.1 allocations contain dis- 
ac^.-Jitaged students; evaluation reports showing numbers of 
stiTcents, achievements, and objectives met; and field visits 
by State personnel- -to insure that funds for the disadvan- 
taged reach those in need. State officials also told us 
that State personnel malcing field visits vould seek to insure 
a netter understanding of the objer.tives of the act. 



HEW officials in the three regional offices responsible 
for the four States included in our review said that insuffi- 
cient staff had prevented them from adequately monitoring 
the States' use of funds for the disadvantaged- They also 
said that they would place increased emphasis on" the proper 
use of funds for the disadvantaged.. 

On July 19, 1971, we met with HEW headquarters officials, 
to discuss our findings. Tliey agreed that we had identified 
problems v/hich demonstrated a lack of clear "onderstandi-ng of 
the requirements of the act and HEW's implementing guide- 
lines. 

• On July 26; HEW issued a memorandtmi to the States re- 
clarifying the intent of the act, stating in part that: 

''The basic criterion for identification of a person 
for participation in a vocational education dis- 
advantaged "^^^ program is inability to succeed in 
the refflj.lar program without special assistance or 
services . Determination of 'inability to 
succeed in vocational education' is not a simple 
matter and may well vary by instructional program 
and by State.. Many criteria such as test scores, 
academic performance, or drop out, are indicators 
which may be used." 

ic i< -k * 

"In any case, the.^penditures reported mast 
, relate specifically to individuals served:an:d 
may not be a blanket application to an uniden- 
tified .group or a i^o rata., share of a particular 
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I progran cost. States sho-gld immediately di.s- 

i sera inate to local educational agencies the cri- ' 

j ..^gXig^sed a.nd" other inform ation necessary to 

: il§!^j:.°2_Jjj.lMP^'^ ■'^r^ der .standing of disad v antaged 

I -A-^v^ pro g,ranis. ~ 

i 
j 

j "This office is plaraiing additional, regional con- 

j ferences to discuss and further clarify the pro- 

I cedures relating to disadvantaged programs. 

Also available in the next few months will be a 
publication, '^f** which presents various classifi- 
cations and descriptions of categories of dis- 
advantaged Vr^*." 

j A revised version of the "Suggested Utilization of 

I Resources and Guide to Expenditures" was published in July 

I 1972 . It provided extensive guidance on the proper use of 

I Federal funds for the disadvantaged. This guidance, together 

; with -HEW' s memorandum and the planned regional conferences, 

should provide the clarification needed. However, adequate 
program monitoring by R]?^ and the States is needed to in- 
sure implementation of the improved procedures. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCYlTION, PM) WELFARE 

I The Secretary of HEW should instruct its • regional of- 1 

j fices to more closely monitor the use of Federal funds for . I 

i special programs and services for the disadvantaged to in- f 

j sure that these funds are being used as intended by. the act I 

I and HEW's implementing guidelines, lim should also require j 

i the States to describe, in their State plans, the procedures I 

; they intend to employ to insure that funds for the disadvan- I 

taged are properly used. -j 

i ■ . . • .1 

I AGENCY COM^^EI\^:S AND ACTIONS ' I 

I ~ ■ ' I 

I The Assistant Secretary, Comptroller, agreed with our j 

i recommendations, stating that: ' | 
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"One of the States studied has established stricter, 
controls for local education agencies for \ise of dis- 
advantaged funds. Regional staff are emphasizing 
to the other States the concerns reflected in the 
CAO study and are expanding monitoring activities,". 
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Officials of the four States involved Iso agreed, al-" 
though officials from one State complained that *'no mention 
is made of programs that were in compliance vith t]ie tech- 
nical definition of disadvantaged.'' We observed some pro- 
graxiis that we believed met the intent of the act. But, as 
indicated above, the majority of programs reviewed did not 
meet this intent. 

The actions premised or taken by HEW and the States 
should result in needed program improvements. 



Cl-U^f TER .4 

MAlN^AGEllEKT I NFORMATIO.n INCOl-iPJJlTE AND INA CCURATE 

. One of t?ie major purposes of a management information 
system is to develop data on program operations and results 
that can be used to assess program effectiveness. The in- 
formation on vocational education which the States are re- 
quired to repox^t to IIBW is not adequate to evaluate program 
results. In addition, information submitted by the four 
States to -meet HEW s requirements was often inaccurate or 
incomplete. 

Because of dissatisfaction with the information re- 
quired by HEW, two of the States and a county in a third 
State have started to develop their own systems so they will 
be better able to evaluate the results of their programs. 

The act (82 Stat. 1095) requires that the Commissioner 
of Education: 

"•=^'>v->v shall collect data and information on pro- 
grams qualifying for assistance for the pur- 
pose of obtaining objective measurements of the 
effectiveness achieved in carrying out the pur- 
poses of such programs." 

In addition, *HEW's implementing instructions (45 CFR 
102. 4(j)) require that: 

"Evaluation of the results of the program of , in- 
struction V7ill be made periodically ^^'^^ by the 
State ■^^'^^ and continuously on the local level 
with the results being used for necessary change 
or improvement . in the program "sSrsV:^," 

BETTER INFORMATION NEEDED ' 
ON PROGRAM RESULTS . 

The information concerning program results which HEW 
required the States to report consisted of summaries of the 
number of students^ graduating with major training in each 
of 10 types o£ employment fields and their employment' status 
about 4 months after graduation. The reports show the 



number o£ graduates (1) available for emplo}Tnent and, if 
unavailable, whether they are continuing their education, 
(2) unesiploved, (3) employed in a job in, or related to, • 
their vocational training field, and (4) vhose employment 
status is unkno"^v'n. 

Comparable information has not been reported for non- 
vocational graduates; therefore, the comparative advantages 
of vocational education could not be adequately evaluated. 
Also, no information vas reported on the graduates' status 
after the 4-month. f ollowup. 

Officials in all four States criticized HEW's require- 
ment for (1) f ollowup data on all vocational graduates and 
(2) data only 4 months after graduation. Some said this 
time period was too soon after graduation to arrive at valid 
conclusions about the benefits of vocational education. 
Some said follovrup would be more meaningful if it were lim- 
ited to a statistical sample of enrollees instead of includ- 
ing ail enrollees as required by HEW. Such a sample' would, 
they believe, permit more detailed data to be obtained on 
such items as type of job, initial and subsequent earnings, 
advancement, employees' job satisfaction, and employers' 
evaluations of the quality of the employees' vocational 
training. They suggested that data on the persons in the 
sample should be obtained periodically over a longer period 
after gr.aduation~~l year, 5 years, or as long as 10 years 
after graduation. 

Because of dissatisfaction with the HEW system, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania started implementing their own management 
information systems. 

INACCURATE AND INCO.MPIETE DATA 

In three of the four States, we found that the enroll- 
ment data reported to HEW was inaccurate. (Ohio's comput- 
erized system provided accurate data.) Furthermore, in all 
four States the data reported on. the status of vocational 
education graduates 4 months after graduation (e.g., em- 
ployed, type of job, in college, etc. )— particularly in 

large cities was often too incomplete to permit- assessment 

of progra.m results. All four States recognized the weak- 
nesses and were taking steps to overcome them, e.g.", 



Pennsylvania vas also developing a coiaputerized system for 
compiling the data. 

The inaccuracies in enrollment data produced overstated 
enrollment and graduation figures ^^hich^ in most cases, were 
caused by counting the enrollment in individual vocational 
classes rather than by counting the actual number of student 
enrolled. Those students takir^ig more than one vocational 
course were counted more than once. 

Incomplete f ollo\vup data was caused by poor resp^pnses 
to questionnaires sent to vocational g:raduates. Although 
a lOO-percent response is not usually expected dr necessary, 
V7e noted response rates as -lov; as 36 percent. According to 
a State official, a followup with this low rate of response 
is biased because only the better students respond. 

A more intensive effort, consisting of additional mail- 
ings and personal contacts, vzould be necessary to bring the 
low response rates to a more acceptable level t Such efforts 
are expensive, but using a statistical sample could help to 
reduce this expense. 

The Department of Labor's Manpower Administration has 
been experimenting with another technique for follovTup on 
graduates from its manpower programs. This technique in- 
volves the use of Social Security records for analyzing the 
graduates' earnings records. Although individuals' earnings 
records are highly confidential, analyses have been per- 
formed by the Social Security Administration for the Depart- 
ment and the overall results vzere provided to the Manpower . 
Administration. The Department has determined that this . 
system has considerable value in evaluating the results of 
programs designed to improve the employability and the earn- 
ings of the participants and is developing the system for 
general application to manpower per ograms. 

We believe that IffiW should consider the possibility of 
using statistical sampling. Social Security records, or a 
combination of the two in followqp of graduates from voca- 
tional education. 
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SiMIL/iR FINDINGS BY EX PERT EVALUATORS 
OF VQ C AriONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education at 
Ohio State Univ^ersity has coinpiled and sumiiarised the find- 
ings of riiimerous expert evaluators of vocational education. 
A consensus of these findings, prepared by 'the -Center, showed 
that these evaluators have encountered problems with inf cre- 
mation on program results similar to those we foimd. One 
of the Center's 1970 publications coirimented: 

'^Follow-up studies continue to be plagued by some 
inherent hazards--reliance upon questionnaires and 
interviews and the attendant problenis of account- 
ing for non-respondents Research workers 
agree that decisions are being made about occupa- 
tional education and training programs withaut 
adeq-uate information about their current or poten- 
tial effectiveness, Vf^vc 

-k -k ^ -k 

^^•k-k-k Some school officers have neither re- 
search budgets nor skilled research workers for 
mounting --^^ evaluative efforts. As education's 
share' of tax expenditures increase, however, it 
is fairly certain that educational administrators 
will be asked to provide better information than 
they now possess about the cost-effectiveness of 
their programs, vocational or ngn-vocationaU' 



HEW regional officials generally concurred with our 
findings and said that — particularly in the 'area of inaccu- 
rate data— they could have done a better monitoring job with 
additional staff. 

The Program Officer for Reports and Statistical Data at 
HEW headquarters agreed that HEW and the States were having 
difficulty in obtaining the information necessary to ade- 
q-uately evaluate programs. He said that attempting to de-- 
velop a management information system to adequately evaluate 
program effectiveness has been a slow process. 



One of the problems has been convincing persons at all 
levels— Federal, State, and local--o£ the importance of such 
a system. He said that most educators--State and local--did 
not consider this iniorinatlon important and that they were 
more concerned with the teclinicraes of teaching and curriculum 
development than with evaluating program effectiveness^. He 
said that adequate systems would be implemented only vrhen 
officials at all levels were convinced of the value of good 
management information and that efforts were continuing in 
this direction. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Improved management information systems which provide 
ade(^uate and accurate information, particularly on program 
results, are. needed if program managers are. to adecfuately 
evaluate program^s, identify wealcnesses, and mice necessary 
improvements? The need for such systems has been recognized 
by the States and IffiW. 

Of concern to us is that the independent development of 
management information systems by HEW and the various 

States which seems to be the current trend- -could easily 

result in duplication of effort without the valuable benefit 
gained from the comparability of data and the interchange of 
ideas. HEV7 officials should more closely coordinate their 
effort;j with those of State and local goverrmients in defin- 
ing the information needed for an adequate management infor-- 
mat ion system and should assist the States in establishing 
such systems. 

HEW officials should also explore the possibility of 
using techniques, such as statistical sampling and analyses 
of Social Security data, to assess the effectiveness of -vo- 
cational education. They should also consider (1) gathering 
followup information on nonvocational graduates to better- 
assess the impact of vocational education and (2) compiling 
follo^wp information over a longer period after graduation. 
Combining several or all of these techniques might result 
in better, information, while holding costs to a reasonable 
level. Any system, however, will be of limited usefulness 
if the information gathered is inaccurate and incomplete. 
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RECOMt;ISN SATIONS TO THE SECPJTJAR Y 
QF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AHD V?ELFARS 

HEW should coordinate its efforts and those of the 
States in defining the information needed to adequately 
evaluate program results and should assist the States in the 
design and implementation of management information systems. 

The Secretary should take action to insure that HEW and 
the States — in monitoring programs — verify the accuracy and 
completeness of reported information. 

AGENCY COMMSOTS Am ACTIONS ■ 

The Assistant Secretary, Comptroller, agreed with our 
recommendations, stating that: . 

''Regional staff through- personal consultation with 
State personnel and by conducting leadership work- 
shops for State and local administrators are tak- 
ing positive steps to achieve the objectives in^ 
eluded in the recommendations. Such action con- 
sists of conducting State program reviews and re-, 
emphasizing proper accountability throughout the 
entire system to improve report information." 

Officials of the four States involved also agreed. 

The actions promised or taken by HEW and the States 
should result in needed program improvements. 
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CHAI^TER 5 



SCOPE O F EEVIE I-7 

We revievjed selected aspects of the vocational educa- 
tion programs in California, Michigan^ Ohio, and Pennsylva- 
nia for fiscal years 1970 and 1971. These States have been 
consistently ainong the top 10 in amoujits of Federal assist- 
ance received. They received. $104 million, or 22 percent of 
the total allotted to all States, in' fiscal year 1972. Oar 
reviev vas directed toward determining ^^rhether legislative 
objectives were being achieved and toward identifying major 
problems , 

Our review concentrated on high school vocational edu- 
cation, because the majority of funds in all four States 
are spent on this level of education, California spends 
also a significant portion of its vocational education funds 
on post- secondary vocational education in 2-year community 
colleges, and the other three States have also undertaken 
programs to increase vocational training in community col^ 
leges. We included community college vocational education 
programs in the preliminary phase of our review, but ex- 
penditures in all four States had not reached a sufficient 
level to warrant including these progreims in our detailed 
revievr work, 

We reviewed the Vocati onal Education Act of 1953 and 
its 1968 amendments, the legislative history of these acts, 
and the administrative regulations and instructions for 
their implementation. 

We also reviewed the plans of the four States to deter- 
mine if .the objectives of the act were included. We inter- 
viewed Federal, State, and local education officials and re- 
viewed available records and reports to determine if these 
objectives were understood and to obtain information on the 
progress of State programs, the extent of State and local 
funding, and the direction of effort. 

Our work was performed primarily at State departments 
of education and at local education agencies in three • 



selected cities in each State^^-one large (over 500,000 pop» 
ulation), one mediui-n (100,000 to 400,000 population), and 
one small city (under 100,000 population). In each of the 
large cities, ve visited three high schools, in the medium 
cities two high schools each, and in the small cities one 
high school each, Our work also included reviews and dis- 
cussions at HEW headquarters and regional offices respon-. 
sible for programs in the four States. 

We considered recent findings and conclusions by expert 
evaluators of vocational education, as summarized by the 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education. The Center, 
an independent unit of Ohio State University, receives funds 
from HEI'J to be used, in part, for summarizing reports of 
vocational education studies by experts under contract with 
HEW, State and local governments, and other public and pri- 
vate groups. We also' reviewed the annual reports prepared 
by or for the National Advisory Council and the four State 
advisory councils. 



APPENDIX I 

LEVELS OF STATE AND LOCAL 
EXPEl-JDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FISCAL YEARS 19.63 AND 1970 AND STATE ESTIMATES FOR 1975 



Increase 

1963 1970 1975 1963-75 
(000 omitted) 



California 


$22,900 


$164,100 


$314,700 ■ 


$291,800 


Michigan 


7,000 


38,500 


70,600 


63,600 


Ohio 


■ 8 , 400 


87,400 


223,100 


214,700 


Pennsylvania 


9,200 


98,700 


123,400 


114,200 




$47 ,500 


$388,700 


$731,800 


$684,300 
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APPENDIX II 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 

^"vfr^i^'^ • WASHINGTON,. D.C. 20201 

OFFICE OF THC SECRETARY 

JUN 23 1972 



Ml*. Morton E, Henig 

Associate Director, Manpower 

and Welfare Division 

IKS. General Accounting Office 

Washington, D,C. 20548 . ' 

Dear Mr. Heuig: 

The Secretary has asked that I reply to your letter dated April 25, 
V7hich forwarded your draft report entitled "Training Americans Labor 
Force: The Unfilled Promise of Vocational Education." 

Detailed conanents on the recommendations, together with the' statement 
of actions to be taken to implement them, are set forth in the enclosure. 
They are the product of a review of the report by the cognizant 
Departmental and Office of Education regional and headquarters staff. 

We appreciate* the opportunity to review and comment on the report. 

Sincerely yours. 




James B. Cardwell 

Assistant Secretary, Comptroller 

Enclosure 
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APPENDIX II 



D epar Cment of Hc-ealth, Educalion and Welfare Coinmoncs Pertinent 
to the Draft Report to the Congress of ti io U nited Stares by tlie 
UnTted States Genera l Accountinj; Office entitled "Training America 's 
Labor Force: The Unfilled ProTnlse of Vocouional Education" 



A general reaction is that this is a fair and impartial report. However, 
the tone and accuracy of the report could be improved by changing the 
title of the report. The present title implies a total study of vocational 
education in contrast to the actual scope of the study which relates pri- 
marily to the disadvantaged. Replacing the v/ord "Promise" with "Goal" 
would be much more acceptable. Also, Regional Adult, Vocational and 
Technical Education Director should be substituted for HEW Director (page 
10), In addition, the nature of the report militates against the inclusion • 
of positive achievements. Better balance could be achieved in the report if 
some positive accomplishments in: vocational education during the period 
covered were included. For example, the report might identify the e3:pansion 
of programs with reference to tie number of participants as well as occupations, 

GAP recommended that ; 

The Secretary of HEW should undertake research into the exact 
nature and extent of the fundiny^ and image problems attached 
to vocational educat ion vit h a view to v7 ard determining what 
actions may be necessa r y to more ful l y achieve the objectives 
of the Vocational Educati on Ac^^t , 

Department Comment 

^ We concur with the recommendation. 

The OffJ.ce of Education, through Its central and regional offices, will 
undertake research into what appears to be primarily an attitudinal matter. 
In addition, a research study of ;a: positive and definite type will be mounted 
as soon as p racticable to producei^ a report on vocational education graduates 
who have been employed for five or more years. 

The Secretary of HEW ahpuld instruct rc^^ional offices to 
more closely monitor Itbe. use of Federal funds foir special 
programs and services^ f.s>T the disadvantaged to insure that 
these funds are being usad as intended by the Act and H EW 
implementing; guidelines,,. HEIj*? should also require the States 
. to describe, in dbeir State plans, the procedures they intend 
to employ to ensuire that f unds for the disadvantaged are 
properly used , 

Department Comment 

We concur with the recommendation. 
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J^^PENDIX TI 



One of the StnLtas sLuciiied has established stricter controls for LEA's for 
use of disadvancaged funds. Regional staff are emphasizing to the other 
States the concernt; reflected in the GAO study and are expanding 
moni toring activiti es . 



HEW should coordinate its efforts and those of the States 
in defining the information needed to adequately evaluate 
proRrar.i results and assist the States in the, design and 
implementation of management information systems . 

The S e cretary should take action to ensure that HEW and the 
States — in monitoring pro r; rams — verify the accuracy and 
completeness of reported information . 

Department Comment 

We concur with the recommendation. 

Regional staff through personal consultation with State personnel and by 
conducting leadership workshops for State and local administrators are 
taking positive steps to achieve the objectives included in the recommen- 
dation. Such action consists of conducting State program reviews and 
reemphasizing proper accountability throughout the entire system to 
improve report i nf ormation . 
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APPENDIX III 



PRINCIP/^L OFFICIALS OF THE 
DEPAR'rr>IENT OF HEALTIi, EDUCATION, AND WELFME • 
RESPONSIBLE FOR TEE ADMIFISXRATION OF ACTIVITIES 
DISCUSSED IN 'llilS REPORT 



Tenure of office 



SECRETARY OF HEALTli, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE: 

Elliot L, Richardson 
Robert H. Finch 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY (EDUCATION) 
(note a): 

James E. Allen, Jr. 

Peter P. Muir.head (acting) 

COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION:- 
Sidney. P. Mar land, Jr. 
. Terr el H. Bell (acting) 
James E. Allen, Jr. 
Peter P. i^irhead (acting) 



From 



June 1970 
Jan. 1969 



VSay 1969 
Jan. ■ 1969 



Bee. 1970 

June 1970 

May 1969 

Jan. 1969 



To 



Present 
June 1970 



Juiie 1970 
1969 



P-issent 
Dec. 1970 
Jtine 1970 
May . 1969 



On March 31, 1971, an Assistant Secretary for PubHc Affairs 
was appointed to the position formerly held by the...fesist-" 
ant Secretary for Education. 
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